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But these are enough to show how mightily love bulked in
what the Elizabethans found life to be* To them, for better or
for worse, to live was to love, and to love was to love romanti-
cally. That was for them a fact of existence. Whether, of
course, it was a fact ultimately giving man cause for joy, or
whether it constituted a danger to humanity was a further
question. It was precisely one of those questions pertinent to the
comic dramatist. For comedy, necessarily leading to a happy
denouement, showing its heroes attaining their joy by a suc-
cessful management of circumstance, must equip its heroes
with the qualities apt to triumph over the hindrances and
troubles which are part of such life as is reflected in comedy.
"What is love?" or rather, "What is the place of love in life?"
is the question underlying A Midsummer Night's Dream; and as
the play is a comedy, life in it will necessarily be life as men are
finding it, life which is the thing men such as author and
audience find themselves destined to live. And in their direct
and daily experience of it, the power of love was an undeniable
fact. So Petruchio in The Taming of the Shrew achieves only a
false victory. He triumphs because he denies love. But his
denial is simply a mark of his own limitation, and in no wise
dismisses love from the consciousness of the sixteenth century.
He is a less complete man than is any of his audience, and the
world he knows is less than is theirs. His orbit does not reach
beyond the knock-about, workaday world of merchandise
and merchant venturings, in a phrase, the world of the city.
He never sees beyond the horizon of Roman comedy. Petru-
chio brings love down to earth, but only to a small corner of it,
to the quarter still known as "the city," or that "about town."
And even before the Roman comic dramatists were born,
Greek poets in Sicily had explored vasdy different regions,
rural scenes where "there is spring and greenness every-
where," "rivers and vales, a glorious birth," "pastures and rills,
a bounteous race." These woodlands of Theocritus echo to the
piping of Menalcas and to the songs of Daphnis, surpassing
those of nightingales in sweetness. And even the earliest